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What Can the Social Sciences 


Contribute to Peace? 
> 


Dr. Mirirr: What can the social sciences contribute to peace? This is 
1e problem for our discussion today. 

The Rounp Taste has had many broadcasts dealing with the prob- 
ms of peace, but this is going to be a somewhat different one, because 
yday we are not going to deal primarily with matters of politics, ques- 
ons of power, international and national strategy. Instead we are going 
y ask, rather humbly and tentatively, the question of whether the social 
iences can, by any way or means, contribute to the solution of this 
roblems of war and peace. 

This is a question which people in the country at large have not given 
great deal of thought and concerning which there are many different 
oints of view. Consequently, for this purpose, we have brought to- 
ether here three social scientists to discuss the matter. 

Perhaps the best way to begin would be to decide what it is that we 
yean by peace. Dr. Murray, you have been working for many years on 
1e problem of human behavior and recently have been interested partic- 
larly in this question of peace. How would you define the sort of peace 
ward which we are working? 

Dr. Murray: I suggest that for the purposes of this discussion peace 
yay be defined, negatively, as the absence of imminent threat of war or 
f war itself and, positively, as world fellowship—friendship among 
ations—just as health has been defined, negatively, as the absence of 
isease and, positively, as optimal well-being. Now, how can we achieve 
eace as negatively defined? That is one of our problems. That is the 
s0lition of war. Two major ways have been suggested. 

‘Dr. Mitrer: What are they? 

Dr. Murray: One is to diminish the instigations to aggression among 
coples and nations; and the second is to set up a counterforce as a deter- 
‘nt to aggression. By this I mean world law, world government, world 
olice force. 

Dr. Miter: Well, Mr. Stoddard, as president of the University of Illi- 
ois, and in your many other capacities, for example, as United States 
presentative to UNESCO, your work in the Rand Corporation, and 
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in other activities, you have had many ways in which you have been able 
to get insights into this problem. What comments would you want tc 
make about it? 


Mr. Sropparp: It is true that sometimes the way in which we work 
toward peace seems to be pointing in the direction of war. Actually, ] 
think that we have to qualify the statement that we want peace above 
all other human and social virtues. 


Dr. Mitter: Well, what could be more desirable? 


Mr. Sropparp: I think that we want peace without a surrender of free 
dom. We want peace without tyranny. We want peace without corrup: 
tion and degradation. Otherwise, as persons or social groups or as na- 
tions, we choose conflict, but not because we like war. We hate it, and we 
fear it. But if we win the war—a civil war or an international war—ther 
we might at least (that is the hope) achieve a peace to our own liking 
At the same time, in terms of general defense preparations now and ir 
the past, we do not like to say to anybody, an actual enemy or potential 
enemy, that we would never fight under any circumstances, because that 
might incite the enemy to attack us. 


Dr. Murray: Peace gained by surrendering to tyranny would not be 
peace for the American people. Surely this kind of peace has not ever 
been suggested. It is not the issue. Here we are speaking of the preven 
tion of war, as I understand it. I, for one, would say that the aim of socia 
strategy would be to persuade people that world law is their road to sur 
vival. 

Dr. Mixter: But is that not awfully idealistic? Is that really possible: 
Could that ever be accomplished? 


Dr. Murray: I think, on the contrary, that psychology has not ye 
found grounds for the idealism of those who believe that nations wil 
very soon become wise, just, and charitable enough to settle all thei 
differences peacefully, without a world government and its police fore 
to compel them. 


Mr. Stopparp: I think that we can accept that, but the question is: D 
we get the world government because we believe in fellowship and se 
a way to accomplish it, or do we get peace as a kind of derivative a 
world government? In other words, how can we approach these thing 
from a position of having neither—neither peace nor world government 


Dr. Murray: IJ think that the two are linked together, and I woul 
like to say that, on the positive side, social science strategy would b 
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lirected toward the encouragement of friendship among nations, mu- 
ual appreciation and respect. We need another Jefferson to compose for 
he whole world’s benefit a “Declaration of Interdependence.” 


Dr. Mixter: Give us some of your ideas, Dr. Murray, about just how 
ou think this strategy ought to be conducted. 


Dr. Murray: It is necessary to realize, first of all, that scientists do not 
ind cannot band together of themselves to any extent for the achieve- 
nent of some practical goal. The goal of science is knowledge, period. 


Dr. Miter: What can they do, then? 


Dr. Murray: It is true that knowledge is power, as Bacon has said; but 
he scientists who acquire the knowledge do not become powerful them- 
elves. 


Mr. Stopparo: If you are thinking of the pure scientists, I expect that 
vhat you say is true, but when they become engineers, or meteorolo- 
ists, or agriculturists, you find that they do band together very well, 
vithout much worry and without much anxiety, across national borders. 
30 I think that it would be rather hard to prove that the scientists could 
10t band together in terms at least of the application of knowledge. 


Dr. Murray: Yes; I agree. In the sphere of international action it is 
he government, of course, which decides the ends. The scientists 
bediently find the means. 

Dr. Miter: Is there anything that we can do to change the situation 
vhich seems to be the one at the present time in which scientists do what 
heir government asks? Even the physicians, who have taken the Hip- 
yocratic oath never to destroy human life, sometimes work on the biotic 
yomb, the germ bomb, which can destroy human life more effectively 
han anything else which we have discovered in the way of disease. 
Vhat about that problem? 

Dr. Murray: So long as there is war between nations, governments 
vill ask scientists to devise methods of destruction, and there is no way 
ut of that except perhaps as conscientious objectors. One can conceive, 
f course, of a great privately endowed organization, something like 
he Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, composed of a few phi- 
osophers, humanists, and social scientists, dedicated to the discovery, 
ormulation, and communication of knowledge relevant to the estab- 
ishment of peace. 

Dr. Mier: That is a very interesting idea, and it is certainly one 
yhich, I think, we should follow up some. 
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Mr. Stopparp: But Dr. Murray has put his finger on a deficiency of 
the human race rather than a deficiency of scientists. We do not have tc 
have science to have all sorts of attacks or vulnerabilities for the human 
race. The sea is a great hazard; rivers are a hazard; plagues, disease 
Everything, in a sense, that we learn about a disease, for example, could 
be turned against man—and it always could have been. So that I myself 
do not think that scientists are so detached. Once in a while maybe. 
getting away from their science, they become great public leaders. You 
mentioned Jefferson. Well, Jefferson himself was a scientist and a great 
public leader as well. In our time I should say that a man like Vannevar 
Bush, in the last war, remaining as a scientist and let us say as a politi 
cal aide as well, showed the power of science not only to win wars but 
to get peoples together who have a common end—in this case, victory 
against fascism and against the Nazis. 


Dr. Murray: I agree. But in that case, as in others, the scientist is stil 
working for somebody—in this case, the government. If the government 
wants him to annihilate 200,000 people in one blow, he will do it. If the 
government wants something peaceful, he will do that, too. 


Dr. Mitter: Your position, then, is that the only way to control the 
power of scientists is to have them work for world government; other 
wise, they might misuse their knowledge for undesirable goals, not only 
knowledge about the physical universe but also knowledge about hov 
human beings behave. Is that right? 


Dr. Murray: A world government would be the first government it 
history which had no foreign enemy, no foreign policy; and, therefore 
there would be no reason for it to direct the scientist. 


Mr. Stopparp: Therefore, its war would be a civil war. 
Dr. Murray: Maybe. 


Mk. Sropparp: It would be fissionable material in the world of polities 
unless the people had agreed to it and were sticking to it through demo 
cratic means. In other words, you can have an over-all government im 
posed upon a tremendous and hostile minority. You could have an oil 
and-water government so that they might never mix. It is that possi 
bility, I think, that some of us worry about when those who press fo 
world government get ahead of the facts of life. 


Dr. Mitter: This seems like a pretty difficult argument for someon 


who supports world government to answer. How are you going t 
answer it, Dr. Murray? Or can you? 
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| Dr. Murray: Just because governments have not always been success- 
ul in the past does not mean that we want to abolish them. I under- 


tand that there are gang wars occasionally in the city of New York... 
Mk. Sropparo: Or closer than that. 


Dr. Murray: ... but that does not mean that we want to destroy the 
‘ity. 

Dr. Mitrer: Well, now, we have decided that world government is 
serhaps a desirable thing to work toward, but we know that we do not 
lave it at the present time. Now, as social scientists what can we do until 
hat day arrives? 

I want to go back, Dr. Murray, to what you said before about an insti- 


ute for research for human behavior, like the Rockefeller Institute of 
Medical Research. 


- Dr. Murray: I would be interested in hearing you develop a possible 
rogram for an institution of that kind, which was devoted to research, 
ind yet inspired by these values which we have been discussing. 


Dr. Miter: Let us work it out together, because the three of us have 
hought a good deal about human behavior and the state at the present 
ime of those sciences which we call the social sciences. I wonder if it 
s not true that, at the moment, the various fields which have been sepa- 
ate disciplines and which have disagreed among themselves in the past 
ibout why people act the way they do are not at last coming to some 
ort of theoretical agreement. It thus might be possible to bring groups 
f theorists together from various parts of the United States and from 
hroughout the world, wherever they were competent, perhaps under 
he central apex control of an institute like the one which you suggest 
ind, for relatively small amounts of money, see if they could not develop 
systematic theory about how human beings act which would be like 
he systematic theory that we find in the physical sciences. 

These people, having worked together for a year or so, perhaps on the 
onstruction of such a comprehensive and coherent, adequate theory of 
uuman behavior, could then consider whether it might not be possible 
o develop a set of essential critical researches to be carried out which 
vould demonstrate the effectiveness or ineffectiveness, the correctness or 
alsity, of their theory. And, once they had worked that out in detail, 
hey could develop a strategy which could be organized throughout the 
vorld at large, where the social scientists who are competent to do such 
york would investigate the things that make human beings behave and 
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develop certain basic principles like the principle of gravity in physics 
for example. 

Mr. Sropparp: I want to ask if you would be willing to have the sight 
of this proposed institute, which appeals to me a great deal, somewha 
lower than the establishment of peace over the world. We are used t 
medical laboratories, and they have very modest beginnings and ver 
modest programs. Frequently they feel rather happy if they solve th 
problem of a particular disease, such as smallpox, or tuberculosis, o 
cancer. And we have learned to be even more modest than that and to b 
rather pleased if we make some progress in the understanding of cance 
for example. If we were to trust analogy, I should say that this institut 
would have the best chance of success if, instead of pointing toward th 
whole problem of peace in one great monolithic structure, it woul 
begin to understand the conditions of frustration, of aggression, in th 
individual and individual conflict across social and national barrier: 
In other words, finally, it would contribute to peace, but it would ne 
rise or fall in terms of this one group of social scientists having de 
livered the world from war. It seems to me that that would be a le 
to ask even of the social scientists. 


Dr. Mixter: I certainly agree with you completely, and I share in you 
humility and the desire to live within those aims, because I think the 
it would be unrealistic to believe that tomorrow, or next year, or perhap 
even ten years from now any real contributions could be made whic 
would immediately stop war throughout the world. On the other hanc 
if we could understand what it is about a human being that arouses thi 
hostility, then it might well be possible to begin to work toward thi 
ultimate goal. And I suspect also that the basic theory which we woul 
develop in such an institute would apply to many other problems, lik 
crime and delinquency, the difficulties in marriage and divorce at th 
present time, business relations, labor-management conflicts, intercla: 
conflicts. 


Mk. Sropparp: After all, people refer to those things as a kind of wa 
fare, and maybe they are correct in their layman’s description of it. 

Dr. Mixter: But certainly until the basic theory is developed for sciet 
tific behavior, the systematic applications are just as impossible as tk 
atomic bomb would have been until the basic discoveries had been mac 
in physics. 

Dr. Murray: What you have been saying conforms exactly to m 
ideas. The problem, the large, total problem, would be divided up int 
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many smaller problems. For example, social scientists have found that 
t is possible to study important social problems in miniature. For ex- 
ple, a host of experiments are being conducted now at the University 
pf Michigan and at other centers in the dynamics of small groups. Soci- 
ologists and psychologists—Cartwright, Bales, and others—have been 
studying some of the factors which impede and some of the factors 
hich facilitate group discussions, the resolutions of conflicts, the settle- 
ent of disputes, effective decision-making, and such problems. 


Mr. Stopparp: You will recall that much of that work stems from the 
ork of one of our late authentic geniuses—Kurt Lewin, who was him- 
self a Nazi refugee. He applied his problems and his theoretical solu- 
ions at first to animals in cages; then to children at the University of 
Iowa; then to labor and industrial groups at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; and, finally, in a kind of retrospect, just before he died. 
e followed the same principles and the same experiments and showed 
10w the Germans had turned their aggressive drives toward the Jews 
as a kind of scapegoat. And he showed how international tensions might 
e built up the same way. 


Dr. Mitter: Now, when you talk about things like that, though, you 
get into very difficult problems, because suppose that we do get to under- 
stand enough about human behavior so that finally we can predict, 
pretty well, what people are going to do. Is this not going to be very 
dangerous? Is this not a new form of fascism, control over men’s be- 
havior—thought control—which would be much worse than anything 
at we have ever had before? The possibility of a brave new world, 
like that developed in the novel Nineteen Eighty-four, would come to 
our minds, and we could say, “This is not worth working toward. After 
all, wouldn’t it be better to be blown up by an atomic bomb than become 
e slaves of people who can predict every act we’re going to do?” 

Mr. Stopparp: No, I think that it is better not to be blown up. You 
still have some hope. And any science which builds up such an under- 
standing and prediction of human behavior, in my judgment, carries 
with it the currency for freedom. Anybody who has that much under- 
standing will think of some way of controlling his brain, his mental 
power, and his applied social power, so that no external tyrant can take 
over. I really believe that. Perhaps it is just an article of faith. 

Dr. Miter: You mean, then, that you do not think that there is any 
danger that the social sciences might do more harm than good? 

Mr. Sropparp: If I want to be realistic, I could say that I do not think 
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that they will ever get to be that good along scientific or technologica 
lines. They cannot control rats very well as yet, and most of our state. 
ments about control behavior really do not have to do with persons at al. 
but have to do with rats. And the reason why we use rats is that we 
have a little more control over them than we have over persons. But the 
individual person, as I see it, is like the individual molecule. He is going 
to be hard to control. He is going to be hard to put into the formula 
He will be an artist in resistance, if necessary. 


Dr. Mitter: Yes, I know that that is true. But is that not because, un. 
fortunately, we have paid more attention to rats than we have to humar 
beings up to the present time? 


Mr. Sropparp: Well, rats will permit it. 


Dr. Miter: All right, but perhaps some day we will find that the 
human beings would like to learn enough about themselves so that we 
could make a science of a similar character about them. After all, the 
science of astronomy has studied individuals—in this case, it happen: 
to be individual heavenly bodies, like the planets Pluto and Saturn. Bu 
a great deal is known about the way they behave. And, therefore, it i 
not impossible for science to study the individual. I suspect that the 
reason that the physicists do not know much about the individual sub 
atomic particle is simply because they have not been interested enough 


Mk. Stopparp: Until lately. They have now been studying it, of course 


Dr. Mitier: These are some of the questions which we will have t 
face. And since you are mentioning rats, I would like to refer to a re 
search which I think has a good deal of implication for human behavio 
and which appeared recently. I think that it was reported in the las 
issue of Life magazine. Dr. Tsai of Tulane University carried out thes 
studies, demonstrating not only that cats and rats can learn how to liv 
together in harmony and eat out of the same dish but actually that the 
can work together to open the barriers which prevent them from gettin 
to the food. Now, it seems to me that if these enemies, notorious fror 
Aesop’s time on up to the present, have at last been brought t 
gether, perhaps some of the principles of learning and of behavior di: 


covered with those animals could be applied to human beings as wel 
What do you think about that? 


Mr. Sropparp: I think that they can be applied, but I think that the 
ought to be applied, first, in human experiments rather than take th 
applications from scientific studies of rats directly to human problem 
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~ I would like to see the next step taken, and that is why I like this work 
in group dynamics. It is difficult; it is hard to control; and perhaps it is 
only semiscientific; but, when you get results, there is one great value 
to them. They are based on actual human beings in social situations. 


Dr. Murray: You know a good deal about the UNESCO tension 
project, Stoddard, and that is particularly relevant. That is a study of 
group tensions. 

Dr. Mizter: That is the work which Dr. Klineberg conducted. 

Dr. Murray: Yes. 


Mr. Sropparp: I know Dr. Klineberg, and I have been rather active 
in UNESCO. In a nutshell I should say that UNESCO, right from the 
start in 1945 (since its constitutional convention, in fact), has been inter- 
ested in this problem of tensions. It is one of the biggest single problems 
in UNESCO, and Dr. Klineberg, his staff, and his successors have been 
studying what may turn out to be such practical problems as these: to 
understand the basic fundaments, you might say, the basic lines, of the 
national cultures—what really makes them different, one from another. 


Dr. Mizter: Do you think that that is really going to be possible? 


Mr. Stopparp: Well, I think so. So far they have had some studies to 
show that we could predict that certain statements, ones coming over 
the radio, for example, will make certain populations angry or will please 
them. They will conform to their race, to their religion, to their eco- 
nomic aspirations, to their hope for a place in the world. And if we 
know that, then we can adjust these things, and, in a sense, since we are 
interested in international peace and good international relations, we 
can keep from putting salt in the wounds. We can build up people, 
instead of tearing them down, sometimes, I think, unconsciously. 
_Dr. Miter: That is going to be long-range research, though, is it not? 

Mr. Sropparp: That is true. 

Dr. Miter: Just like the research which can be carried out on the 
effect of unconscious processes on people’s behavior; or to show that 
frustration, which President Truman’s Point Four Program is designed 
to avoid, will arouse hostility; and how blocks to communication, like 
the Iron Curtain, will make people fight. All these things are long-run. 
Do you know of anything which can be done in the immediate future 
to contribute? 

Mr. Stopparp: When you say “immediate future,” of course you mean 
Russia. So far as UNESCO is concerned immediately, it is studying 
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this great problem, and there will soon be a publication on it—namely, 
a study of the rise of fascism and naziism in Italy and Germany. And 
so far as the social scientists are concerned, it will major in the problem 
of how these leaders developed. 


Dr. Mitter: And those same types of things are going on right now, 
are they not? 


Mr. Stopparp: They are going on now. 


Dr. Mitter: And what other things would you suggest in the imme- 
diate future? 


Dr. Murray: All the whole host of problems. In general, it is a matter 
of discovering the factors which impede and the factors which facilitate 
progress toward the goals we have defined. One area is “The Voice of 
America.” Since it is the task of “The Voice of America” to modify 
men’s sentiments, social science should have something to contribute, 
since on the practical side it has always been concerned with the prob- 
lem of how to fortify or to change the mental state. 


Dr. Mixter: In other words, if “The Voice of America” presents 
things to the rest of the world, as we see it, we are never going to win 
out. But if we interpret our desire to work with them and desire to 
understand them, we may have a more effective goal in what we are 
doing. 

Mr. Sropparp: Personally I would like to see some kind of a merger 
of “The Voice of America” with this institute of integrated research 
about which you have talked. I think that “The Voice of America” 
must not depend so much upon standard salesman methods but get 
down into the psychology of the thing. 


Dr. Mitter: So then we have demonstrated both that we have long- 
range goals with basic research carried on in an institute and also that 
we can even contribute things right now. At the present time various 
public and confidential researches in the social sciences are going on 
toward this purpose. Even though the sciences of human behavior are 
young and undeveloped compared with the physical sciences, we have 
agreed that they have come a good distance already, and rapidly at that. 
With increased general support they offer good promises, sound and 


dependable contributions to the solution of the major problems of the 
world today. 


AMERICA’S MISSION* 
By DR. HENRY A. MURRAY 


MAN has been a ferocious killer of his own kind, but his unexampled 
ingenuity has made war so terrible, so mechanical and impersonal, so 
ruinous and racking, that the delight he once found in it has vanished. 
World War I was blighting; World War II approached the limit of 
average endurance; another war may shock, strain, and splinter man 
beyond regeneration. The explosion at Hiroshima was warning that the 
killer in man—springing out of greed for profits, power, and prestige— 
must be subdued or “the paragon of animals” and his finest work will 
be reduced to dust and rubble. Man’s obligation to man is to abolish war, 
not merely to postpone it a few years while he exhausts his resources in 
manufacturing still more potent instruments of self-extermination. 
Those who believe that the atomic or the biotic bomb is “just another 
weapon” which will not radically change the character and consequences 
of war have not discerned that here is an instance where an increment 
in quantity results in a significant difference in quality, just as in skin 
burns of critical magnitude a slight increase in the area of seared surface 
will make the whole difference between life and death. In World War II 
such targets of prolonged and savage bombing as London and Berlin 
could continue to serve as centers of important operations because there 
(in contrast to Hiroshima) it was possible to keep the rate of essential 
building and repair equal to the rate of wreckage. But the hot war 
towards which we are now drifting, if not hurtling, is, according to ex- 
perts best qualified to judge, a war of absolute weapons capable of in- 
flicting such physical, biological, psychological, and sociological damage 
that the power to recover will be lost for generations or forever. 
_ This presentment of possible doom is more appalling than any of the 
apocalyptic prophecies, and those who dwell on it are liable to be called 
“hysterical.” But since it is the best judgment of the probable effects of 
atomic and biotic warfare, dependable as a physician’s judgment of the 
probable effects of a malignant tumor, it would be more scientific to 
apply the word “hysterical” to those who can rid their eyes of the dis- 
quieting image, those, in short, who are capable of negative hallucina- 
tions, or hysterical blindness. 
- The man who shuts his mind to the idea that we are heading for a 
war of mutual extermination excludes the most urgent reason for re- 


* Reprinted from Survey Graphic, October, 1948. 
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sponsible and constructive timely action, and so elects for himself, in this 
life-or-death agony of his race, the role of a detached nonentity, a soft 
spot in the social body, or the role of mischief-maker or inadvertent 
traitor. 

Since we live in an irrational and lawless world—ideal environment 
for the maneuverings of a gangster nation—it is expedient, let us admit, 
to be prepared to talk the basic language of gangsterdom by increasing 
our military forces. But we had better realize that if these forces are 
ever activated in another nationalistic war-to-the-finish, say against Rus- 
sia, it will not be to defend the United States and its ideals, the re- 
splendent or the ragged ones, because there is no defense against the 
lethal weapons of today and our ideals will not survive a conflict so 
deadly and demoralizing. Nothing valuable will be saved, nothing 
gained, nothing proved. Fanatical Communists in a dozen countries 
will continue, as before, to operate and propagate. The whole affair 
will be merely a prodigious clash of impersonalized and mechanized 
barbarians, a conflict without meaning and without glory, a spectacle 
to make the angels weep forever. 

Over against the prospect of one last sadistic orgy, stands life with 
all its countless promises of satisfaction. It is hard to believe that an 
American with any capacity for joy, with any grain of honor or of 
charity, any faith in man’s untapped potentialities, can contemplate 
without abhorrence the idea of launching an atomic and biotic war, 
or of witnessing it as a neutral, or of being the victim of it, or of be 
queathing to his children a world in which it would be, as now, an ever 
present menace. 

Will we not be clothed in truth, surely and unassailably, if we go forth 
on the assumption that the United States does not choose to have its life 
extinguished, that as a people we are eager for existence, for peace and 
fellowship, and hence are overwhelmingly in favor of abolishing total 
wars? 

Let us agree: the abolition of war is the supreme goal—whether you 
or I, this man or that woman, will work for it or not—because failure 
to achieve it will cancel every private and public long range undertaking, 
yours and his and hers and mine. Granting this, our first task is to con: 
ceive the means. 

Many have been tried; none has proved effective. The Christian re- 
ligion has not succeeded. The systems of morals derived from it have 
not succeeded. Pacifying attempts to avoid war through disarmament 
appeasement, isolationism, or irreproachable neutrality have not suc 
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eeded. Military might has succeeded only for so long as one great nation 
vas both able and determined to police the world. Nowhere in history 
as any bargain among diplomats, any agreement, compact, treaty, cove- 
lant, or league proved effective in eliminating wars. Doubtless there are 
imes—and this may be one—when talks or conferences are indicated, 
jut those who would convince us that this procedure can do more than 
ostpone disaster are harmful to the cause of peace insofar as they 
uck up and sing to sleep the rational fears which otherwise might 
yrompt us to seek a durable solution. 

The career of the League of Nations provides ample ground for pre- 
licting that the United Nations, no matter how conspicuous its suc- 
esses in dealing with secondary problems, can not possibly accomplish, 
is the Charter stands today, the task for which it was primarily designed 
—the prevention of wars. The UN does not possess the necessary mecha- 
lism for reaching imperative decisions in hotly disputed cases, and it 
loes not possess a dependable mechanism for enforcing its decisions. 
Already one of its great champions, Sumner Welles, in his recent book, 
‘We Need Not Fail,” has admitted that “The new world order that 
ook shape only three years ago at San Francisco, in which millions had 
laced their faith and hopes, seems to be dissolving like mist before 
he sun.” 
~Man has found one, and only one, method of eliminating wars be- 
ween social units, that of establishing a single embracing law and a 
rovernment with the power to enforce it. We have learned that a tribal 
aw, government, and police are capable of preventing war in the tribe; 
hat a city law, government, and police are capable of preventing war 
n the city; that a state law, government, and police are capable of pre- 
enting war in the state; and that a national law, government, and police 
re.capable of preventing war in the nation. On these grounds, it is logi- 
al to suppose that a world law, government, and police would prove 
he most effective means of preventing war in the world. Since the occa- 
ional occurrence of a civil war or a local riot shows that not even a 
entral government is always capable of checking armed conflict within 
he area of its sovereignty, there is little likelihood that anything less 
han this could be efficient. 

Reasoning from facts of history and experience, thousands of men and 
yomen have reached the conclusion that the longed for new force capa- 
le of eliminating war is world federation. They disagree on one ques- 
ion only: should we strive for world government now? People who say 
No” have various arguments: for example, that world government 
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can not be made to work. But we have learned from stern experience 
that, in preventing war, government is the only institution which ever 
has worked, though, to be sure, on a smaller scale. The “practical” men, 
who are advocating one or another conventional substitute for world 
government, have nothing on which to found their hopes except centu- 
ries of failure. Perhaps Disraeli was right when he characterized “prac- 
tical” men as those who repeat the errors of their forefathers. Surely, 
if today we go along as usual, we shall go along as usual into war, this 
time into a war to end all living happiness. It seems that the only “prac- 
tical” course, as defined by “practical” men, is suicide. 

Some would discredit world government by asserting that it is ideal- 
istic. This is true in the sense that it is an idea which has not yet been 
put into effect, just as the United States Constitution was idealistic in 
1787. But it is not idealistic in the sense that it is based on an unduly 
high estimate of the goodness of men. The “idealists” of 1948 are those 
who believe that nations will become wise, just, and charitable enough 
to settle all their differences peacefully without a universal law and 
government to compel them. 

It is widely believed that we can not join a world federation without 
relinquishing a good deal of our cherished freedom. But actually, as 
Emery Reves has pointed out in his widely read book, “The Anatomy 
of Peace,” the reverse is closer to the truth: we shall gain more freedom 
than we possibly can lose. At present we do not possess the most desired 
form of freedom, freedom from war. 

Only by sharing sovereignty in a world government shall we acquire 
freedom from the frequent necessity of sacrificing inordinate amounts 
of time, money, material good, emotional energy (not to speak of limbs 
and lives) in preparing for a war, then in fighting it, and afterwards 
in recovering from it. The amount of freedom that is sacrificed in the 
enterprise may be appreciated by considering one item: 79 per cent of 
our 1949 national budget will be spent on the after-effects of the last 
war, and on preparation for the next. The simple fact is that no national 
government has ever been capable, or ever will be capable, of giving its 
citizens freedom from wars with rival countries. Yet this most precious 
freedom is within our reach. It can be won by delegating to a world 
institution enough sovereignty to settle disagreements among nations 
in an orderly and peaceful manner. 

In delegating authority to the city police force most of us do not lose 
freedom but achieve it; that is, we gain the privilege of pursuing our 
different paths without having to devote time and energy to the defense 
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F our lives and possessions. Only outlaws and professional gangsters 
se freedom by the operations of law, government, and the police. 

In refusing to submit to the decisions of a supreme law-enforcing 
gency, the United States and Russia proclaim themselves world out- 
ws. They resist the establishment of international law and order, one 
ould say, because they are strong, and therefore believe that they can 
btain more of what they want by might of money or might of arms 
van they can by right. For the United States, however, an outlaw’s 
eedom is, in the long run, nothing but a boomerang. It clears the way 
or all kinds of inconsistent, irresponsible, and arbitrary actions which 
ause other nations, potential friends and allies, to regard us with sus- 
icion and resentment, and which ultimately can lead to nothing but 
nnihilation. 

Sometimes one meets a man who says that he is opposed to world 
overnment because it might lead—say by the vote of seven nations—to 
ur engagement in more wars. But the record shows that we became 
ngaged in two world wars by the vote of only one nation; and it is now 
lear that if we had become engaged sooner the aggressors could have 
een stopped much more quickly and at far less cost. And today, without 
world government, are we not riding perilously close to still another 
yar—which for us Americans may be the last ride together? 

The conviction that Russia will oppose world federation should not 
eter us. Although the Russians may have less to lose from an extermi- 
ating war than we have, they probably have more to gain from peace 
nd membership in a world community. The question—not discussed 
ere—is how to bring this truth home to them. 

The refusal on the part of the Soviet Union to share sovereignty with 
1e other nations of the world would be regrettable but it would not 
efeat the cause of federalism. I submit that if the Russian people were 
ankly and fully informed of the actual situation, they would be in- 
lined to join a world community. If not, it is likely that even a partial 
rorld federation would constitute so formidable an obstacle to armed 
ggression that no nation would attempt it. Finally, if any nation were 
5 madly criminal as to precipitate a war, a world government, already 
stablished, would stand as the only moral value worth fighting and 
ying for. 

One thing we must all concede: the advance to world government 
ill be impeded by countless obstacles and pitfalls, foreseeable and un- 
sreseeable. It is perhaps the most difficult enterprise that fate has ever 
squired of mankind. But what of that? Is the genius of the human 
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race played out? If our physical and biological scientists have proved 
capable of inventing the perfect means of exterminating societies, our 
political scientists, jurists, and statesmen should prove capable of in- 
venting the perfect means of conserving them. We Americans have 
always acted on the assumption that the impossible is our appointed 
province, and in this instance we are spurred by the certainty that the 
impossible is the only possible way out of humanity’s present strait. 

Interest in world government is gaining momentum through the 
world. In the United States, several groups dedicated to this goal com- 
bined in February 1947 to form one organization, the United World 
Federalists, which, under the intelligent and energetic leadership of 
Cord Meyer, Jr., is now the main channel for the efforts of every Amer- 
ican who is prompted to do what he can to save us all from pandemic 
savagery and death. 

The immediate purpose of the organization is to persuade the Presi- 
dent and Congress to initiate and support two measures: first, the re- 
vision of the UN Charter through a general conference of the United 
Nations (under Article 109) and second, an amendment to our own 
constitution which will permit full participation in a world government. 

I suppose that many an American, like myself, has been rationalizing 
his disinclination to intervene in politics by telling himself that the Presi- 
dent and Congress can be depended on to do what is required. It is well 
known that Dr. Harold C. Urey and other atomic scientists spent months 
informing congressmen of the vital facts of the nation’s peril. Further- 
more, the framing of a world constitution calls for unusual legal skills. 
What can an ordinary citizen contribute to an architectural undertaking 
of such dimensions? Let Congress do it. 

But before deciding to rest complacently in this trust, let us recall the 
performance of the Congress after World War I, when it betrayed the 
men of good will (who had fought to end all war) by repudiating the 
League and shunning all international obligations. Today it seems that 
Congress is again twenty years and one war behind the needs and oppor- 
tunities of the situation. Although many resolutions favoring world gov- 
ernment have been pending before the Senate Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee and the House Foreign Relations Committee, and a few have been 
discussed at hearings, none has reached the floor of Congress. Thus, 
during the three years since Hiroshima, all hopes of saving this and 
other countries from extinction have been blocked in Washington. 

The only way to win World War III is to prevent it. That is to say. 
we must mobilize all our forces to create something rather than to de 
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toy. And for this task we need, at the top level, a few constructive 
atesmen of the caliber of Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, 
fason, Morris, James Wilson, and at least one man whose charity is as 
vexhaustible as Lincoln’s. Iniquity is rampant, the tribulation of good 
1en profound, the way dark. 

Should no enlightened leadership be vouchsafed us, then, as “The 
lavasot Philosopher” of The Texas Spectator declares, this is “gonna 
€ one of them periods in history when the United States demonstrates 
S greatness,” when the people “rise to the occasion and get along 
fithout a leader.” 

Another philosopher, Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard, author of “One 
Vorld in the Making,” warns us, “The present world’s disorder is every- 
ody’s responsibility, and to transform it into beneficent order is every- 
ody’s duty and everybody’s hope.” Hence, we, the people—since it is 
p to us—must urge our political representatives to come out for a world 
sderation that has sufficient power to insure the reign of justice in place 
E the wilfulness of force. For a war-detesting man or woman to expect 
€ace, or to wish for peace, but not to work for peace—that I would call 
idecent. At this moment the conduct of each of us—especially of each 
pngressman—is of vital concern to all, because the survival of our so- 
ety hangs by a thread and one member’s action or inaction might make 
i¢ minute difference that will save or wreck the whole. 

To take the initiative in the creation of a democratic world govern- 
jent—this is our mission, our manifest destiny, because it is in our 
ower to achieve this thing and in no other nation’s power; and mankind 
kpects it from us. 

A hundred and sixty years ago our ancestors successfully performed a 
jmparable experiment; they conceived a federal government and made 
‘work, and all breeds of men and women who have since migrated to 
tis land and learned to live here side by side in peace and confidence 
ave found it good. The United States is the abstract of the One World 
Ahich now awaits creation. It seems fitting then, that leadership in exe- 
ating this last and most difficult experiment should have fallen to 
ur lot. 

Perhaps fate has summoned us at a time when we are not capable of 
squitting ourselves with honor. On all sides one sees the classical symp- 
ms of moral breakdown, manifestations, to quote Lewis Mumford, 
F the “cult which denies the fundamental discriminations between good 
ad bad, between higher and lower, which are the very bases of human 
evelopment.” But, despite these discouraging evidences, I’hold that 
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there is still some unspoiled latent stuff in us which, quickened byt his 
emergency, can carry us beyond our common selves to become once 
more “the pioneers of the world,” as Melville described us, “the advance 
guard, sent on through the wilderness of untried things, to break a news 
path.” . 
By committing ourselves at once to world government we shall be 
keeping faith with the Americans who fought and died in two world) 
wars and heartening all peoples of the earth with the only prospect of 
security that can counteract the lures of every form of totalitarianisms 


kindle the enthusiasm of all but the most cynical. It is the summumn 
bonum for a bewildered and despairing world. 
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